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SEEING ONE’S STORY ON THE 
SCREEN, 


An entirely new experience ; a thing done 
for the first time — such occasions live with 
us forever as high-lights on our memories. 
The first school, the first party, the first long 
journey — these treasured experiences crowd 
thick in childhood ; then the first sweetheart, 
the first-last-and-for-all-time husband, the 
first child — youth also has a liberal share. 
Then in the lull which is very likely to fol- 
low, we find ourselves looking about as if to 
ask: “What next?” All the usual things 
have been done, and Nature seems to have ex- 
hausted her stock of thrills. It is at this time 
that an entirely new experience is hailed with 
great joy. Such an experience was mine in 
seeing for the first time the screen version of 
my story, “ Judgment of the Storm.” 


I did not see the picture in a theatre ( the 
event was much more interesting than that ), 
but in a small, bare room with a seating ca- 
pacity of not more than six. The screen was 
the back of a poster covered with aluminum 
paint. These were temporary conditions, but 
after having waited a whole year for this pic- 
ture, another day would have been just too 
much. There was no music, there were no 
velvet curtains ; the single drop-light was 
switched off ; there was darkness, a hum, a 
flash, and it was there— the unusual, the en- 
tirely new. 

There they came, invoked by man’s new 
magic, my characters, the Heaths and the 
Trevors, loving, hating, struggling, and over- 
coming ; these etheric creatures of my own 
imagining became all at once so unbelievably 
vivid. There was a veil of unreality about it. 
Here were my own thoughts come back to me 
sifted through other minds, tinged by other 
personalities. That there was some disap- 
pointment, too, was almost inevitable under 
the conditions. There were changes that ap- 
peared unnecessary, omissions that seemed un- 
fortunate, moments when the accent fell on 
the wrong note ; but to offset all this was the 
flattering knowledge that all this vast ma- 
chinery of picture-making had been set in 
motion just to give to the world my little story 
of some plain people on a mountain farm. 

I was never before so consciously aware of 
the differences between a story in print and a 
story in pictures. A narrative is gradually 
assimilated ; the photoplay is flung living into 
the brain. 

Alone with my typewriter, my characters 
entirely at my mercy, I revel in augmented 
agony ; but when I saw my story people on 
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the screen, my pleasure was shot with pangs 
of remorse for having let them suffer so much. 
I felt really grateful to the Diréctor, or what- 
ever kindly soul it was, who had softened the 
most harrowing situations— which goes to 
show that there is greater danger of outrag- 
ing the sympathy of the spectator than that 
of the reader. 

Plausibility has a scope on the screen that 
is almost limitless. Based on the assumption 
that seeing is believing, the spectator will ac- 
cept without question what the reader would 
derisively reject as impossible. On the other 
hand, many things which can be taken quite 
seriously in print become ridiculously funny 
in action. The line between the sublime and 


the ridiculous is much more finely drawn in 
the photoplay than elsewhere. In reading, we 
unconsciously reject any portion of a descrip- 
tion which does not suit our ideas of appro- 
priateness, while with a picture this is obvi- 
ously impossible. 

I am merely mentioning the comparisons 
that came to my mind while watching this 
first photoplay of mine. I should never at- 
tempt to sum up all the differences between 
the narrative and the photoplay, because, to 
paraphrase what one of the characters in 
Octavus Roy Cohen’s stories is fond of say- 
ing, that’s what you won't find nothing else 
but. Ethel Styles Middleton. 


PitTspurGH, Penn. 





WRITING THE DETECTIVE STORY. 


The detective story offers one of the most 
remunerative fields for those who know how 
to write it. There are three magazines that 
specialize wholly in detective stories. Detec- 
tive Stories Magazine, published at 79 Sev- 
enth avenue, New York, is the oldest and 
offers the widest field, appearing every week. 
The Black Mask, 25 West Forty-fifth street, 
New York, appears twice monthly, and de- 
votes its pages now entirely to detective fic- 
tion. The Mystery Magazine, of 169 West 
Twenty-third street, New York, wants mys- 
tery stories in which the detective plays the 
leading role. Besides these specialist maga- 
zines the writer of detective fiction has the 
widest possible field open to him. Almost 
every magazine accepting fiction will welcome 
a good detective story. Everybody's Maga- 
zine is now running a serial of Craig Ken- 
nedy detective tales, and Scribner's for Sep- 
tember had a clever story, “ The Hounds of 
Heaven.” It is thus to be seen that no mat- 
ter what a magazine’s fiction policy may be, a 
good detective story is welcome. 

Those of us who have read the delightful 
stories of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle collected 
under the title “ Round the Red Lamp,” rea- 
lize that only a physician could have written 


so intimately and interestingly of medical 
life ; the very delightful tales by Arthur 
Train concerning the legal adventures of Tutt 
and Mr. Tutt impress one that the author is 
a lawyer, which indeed he is. In the matter 
of detective stories, it does not necessarily 
follow that in order to write a detective story 
one must be a detective. As a matter of fact, 
the best detective stories have been written 
by persons who were not detectives ; but they 
were written by those who were acquainted 
with crime and criminals and with detective 
methods and police methods. In a recent play 
in New York, “ Red-light Annie,” the authors 
made what to the average writer might seem 
a negligible slip. In one of the scenes, Dugan, 
the detective, enters a room where he knows 
a desperate criminal to be concealed. In this 
dangerous expedition he was without a “gun,” 
and for this seemingly little unimportant de- 
tail he was severely criticised by real detec- 
tives who happened to witness the play, and 
by others acquainted with the modes of crim- 
inals and crime detection. The writer who 
undertakes to write detective stories should 
become reasonably well acquainted with the 
methods of criminals and with fhose of the 
detective in running criminals down. On this 
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phase of the topic the library offers a wonder- 
ful list of books. Among those that the 
author of detective fiction may read with ad- 
vantage may be mentioned: R. Anderson’s 
“Criminal and Crime,” E. Ferri’s “ Criminal 
Sociology,” P. H. Fitzgerald’s “ Chronicles of 
Bow-street Police Station,” C. Bernaldo de 
Quiros’s “ Modern Theories of Criminality,” 
and R. Garofiola’s “Criminology.” 

The writer who begins detective fiction will 
invariably choose a detective who has some 
special method of solving the crime. He may, 
like Sherlock. Holmes, solve the crime by de- 
duction. This method is one of the oldest, 
Holmes being preceded in this by Poe’s de- 
tective, Dupin, who was in turn preceded by 
Voltaire’s detective Zodaic. It should be- 
hoove the writer to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the methods of these fiction de- 
tectives. Of course, a great deal will depend 
on his own method of observation and know- 
ing how to interpret what he sees. A _ thor- 
ough acquaintance of the deductive method 
and its mechanism may be gleaned from any 
well written text on psychology. The most 
important factor, however, is the writer’s 
innate cleverness along these lines. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle says in an autobio- 
graphical article published in Collier’s that he 
got the first suggestion of making the art of 
observation and deduction the basis of a 
series of engrossing tales when he was a 
medical student, from studying the methods 
of one of his instructors, a surgeon named 
Joseph Bell, who in dealing with out-patients 
would give them a few quick glances and then 
ask them questions which showed an astound- 
ing deduced knowledge of.their experiences. 
Sir Arthur says he applied similar methods in 
his stories. “ People have often asked me,” 
he says, “ whether I knew the end of a Holmes 
story before I started it. Of course I did. 
The first thing is to get your idea. Having 
got that key idea, one’s next task is to con- 


ceal it and lay emphasis upon everything 


which can make for a different explanation. 
Holmes, however, can see all the fallacies of 
the alternatives, and arrives more or less dra- 
matically at the true solution by steps which 
he can describe and justify.” 





Another popular figure in detective fiction 
is the detective who solves his crimes wholly 
by psychological application. Such a one is 
Balser’s Luther Trent, whose adventures are 
recorded in “The Achievements of Luther 
Trent.” Mr. Balser, before he attempted io 
write his Luther Trent tales, spent much time 
in studying the application of psychology to 
crime detection. His tales show him to have 
a wide acquaintance with all sorts of psycho- 
logical machines and instruments which have 
been devised expressly for crime detection. 
The writer of detective tales along these lines 
would do well to become acquainted with che 
work of Dunlap Knight, Professor of 1i’.y- 
chology at Johns Hopkins University. lis 
“ Experimental Psychology,” especially, is of 
importance. 

The scientific detective, of late, has become 
a favorite. The exploits of Craig Kenedy 
and Scientific Sprague are well known to the 
devotee of detective fiction. This is an age 
where science assumes a very important aspect 
in our daily lives. Everybody has a kee. in- 
terest in scientific phenomena and its app ica- 
tions. Science as an aid to the detective has 
been of wide interest and the scientific detec- 
tive is the favorite. He is more readily wel- 
come to the pages of the modern periolical. 
Craig Kennedy has appeared now and then in 
a nationally famous magazine. At present he 
is the centre of attraction in Everybody's, 
where he appears in a series of interesting 
tales. Science and Invention, 53 Park pace, 
New York, is a special market for this sort 
of tale. 

Of course, a knowledge of the sciences ‘s 
essential. With so many popular scientific 
expositions on the market the really intelli- 
gent person can readily acquire some under- 
standing of science, and with half a dozen 
periodicals issued each month detailine the 
progress of science it is not difficult to keep 
abreast with the times. Thomson’s “ Outline 
of Science” may prove an invaluable g:1de. 

I have tried to point out the wonderful field 
in detective fiction for one who is temnrted to 
essay it. There is really a good opportunity 
for one who is industrious and willinz to 


learn. Edward Podo'sy. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary 
Tue Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THz 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


work are always wanted for 


Again and again there comes to THE 
Writer the plaint from editors that writers 
offering manuscripts apparently are not famil- 
iar with the magazines to which the manu- 
scripts are offered. Monthly at the head of 
“The Writer's Directory of Periodicals” 


THe WRITER prints an item advising write-s 
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to secure a sample copy of any magazine be- 
fore submitting manuscripts to it. Writers 
who do not do this have only themselves to 
blame if their manuscripts are sent back as 
unsuitable. 
ee 

Opposition to censorship of all kinds is the 
object of the National Council to Protect the 
Freedom of Art, Literature, and the Press, by 
which not only proposed censorships will be 
fought, but the repeal of existing censorship 
laws will be urged. The constituent bodies of 
the Council are as follows : Authors’ League 
of America, Inc., Actors’ Equity Association, 
Inc., American Dramatists, National Pub- 
lishers Association, Inc., Cinema Camera Club, 
Printing Trades Union, American Federation 
of Musicians, Motion-Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, Inc., New York Em- 
ploying Printers Association, Guild of Free 
Lance Artists, Motion-Picture Directors As- 
sociation, and Screen Writers Guild. George 
Creel, the chairman of the Council, says : “ It 
is the principle of censorship itself that we 
hope to crush, for the censoring of any one 
form of expression carries a threat of cen- 
sorship for every other form of expression. 
This is in no sense a movement in favor of 
license or a campaign for special privileges. 
At every point the National Council stands 
squarely in support of the law of the land. 
There is already ample protection for the pub- 
lic in Federal and State statutes and municipal 
ordinances.” 

is 


The National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers, composed of sixty publishers, has an- 
nounced itself as strongly opposed to any 
legislation intended to impose a censorship on 
books before publication, but at the same time 
roundly condemns the tendency “to exploit 
books of a salacious nature for purely pecun- 
iary gain,” and recommends uniform 
objectionable literature. Some 
action to control present tendencies is needed, 
but restrictive legislation is better than cen- 
sorship, which, it is justly feared, might be 
bigoted and unintelligent. 


state 


laws against 


Protests from authors against sweeping 


changes in their work made by film producers 








ing 
ers 
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may have more effect now that the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court in New York 
in a unanimous decision has upheld the right 
of an author to insist that the moving-picture 
version of his product must follow along the 
lines of the original story and not be camou- 
flaged by the introduction of different narra- 
tive material and a new title. Frank L. Pack- 
ard, who wrote the story called “ The Iron 
Rider,” sued the Fox Film Company for $75,- 
000 on two causes of action because he al- 
leged that the film company had presented an 
entirely different story in the moving picture 
which bore his name and that it had changed 
the name from “ The Iron Rider” to “ Smiles 
Are Trumps.” He sued for $50,000 for the 
use of the alleged foreign material and for 
$25,000 for the change of title. The Appel- 
late Division’s opinion, written by Supreme 
Court Justice Merrell, upholds decisions of 
the lower courts denying the film company a 
dismissal of the actions on the pleadings. “The 
law is well settled,” writes Justice Merrell, 
“that the author of a literary work possesses 
a property right therein, and that such prop- 
erty right is subject to purchase and sale the 
same as any other form of personal property, 
and is subject to the same rules that govern 
the sales of other forms of personal property. 
Whatever rights the defendant acquired to 
use said story were limited to the terms of the 
contract. When defendant exceeded the 
rights thus acquired and used plaintiff's name 
in connection with an entirely different story, 
defendant was appropriating something that 
it had not purchased from the plaintiff and 
for which it had given the plaintiff no value. 
Plaintiff alleged that the use of his story, 
‘The Iron Rider,’ under the name ‘ Smiles 
Are Trumps,’ was a violation of the contract 
between plaintiff and defendant, and that by 
such use of plaintiff's story under another 
title, the true title of ‘The Iron Rider’ which 
had come to be identified with said story and 
which had gained a tremendous reputation and 
prestige, caused injury to plaintiff’s name, 
fame, and reputation. The unauthorized use 
of plaintiff's name in connection with a story 
of different title was a distinct damage to the 
plaintiff.” The effect of the Appellate Divi- 
sion’s ruling is to require that both causes of 


action be tried by jury. The suit is one of a 
number instituted after Rex Beach, supported 
by several members of the Authors’ League 
of America, declared war upon offending film 
producers. 
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{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various feriodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. 
Before submitting manuscripts to any periodical, 
writers should examine a copy of the magazine in 
question. ] 





The only particular manuscript need that 
the People’s Popular Monthly ( Des Moines, 
lowa ) has just now is the ever-present one 
of trying to find a story with just enough life 
and individuality to lift it out of the mass of 
“pretty good stories” that pour into the office 
daily. Miss Stewart says that after looking 
through masses and masses of what might be 
termed ordinary trades goods—much of it 
written by authors of very good reputation — 
she is almost forced to the conclusion that 
American literature is rather falling down in 
comparison with former years. She adds that 
agents, too, have reported that they find it 
difficult to get hold of really good material. 
The People’s Popular Monthly will begin 
paying on acceptance after the first of Jan- 
uary, and is interested in almost any subject, 
excepting that bordering on the gruesome, the 
too insistent triangle, or morbid questions. 
The editor likes good love stories, combina- 
tions of mystery, business, and home. She can 
also use a two- or three-part story now and 
then, and finds it exceedingly difficult to get a 
really worth-while serial which is written with 
some distinction of style and at the same time 
has enough suspense to carry the interest from 
month to month. 





Barrett J. Anderson, publisher of Los 
Angeles Life ( San Bernardino Building, Los 
Angeles, Calif.), a society magazine on the 
order of Town Topics, the North Shore 
Breeze, the Spur, and Vanity Fair, announces 
that he is in the market for good humorous, 
sarcastic, serious, or burlesque society mater- 
ial, or matter for women, containing from 
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1,000 to 1,500 words. Two and three cents a 
word will be paid for available material. 


The American Luther Association Infor- 
mer ( Eleventh and State streets, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin ) desires short stories on themes of 
adventure, travel, or mystery, containing from 
1,000 to 3,000 words. The magazine also uses 
poems of from twenty to thirty lines on 
themes of nature ; and occasional exception- 
ally well-written essays. Oscar W. Ristau is 
the editor of the magazine, and the rate of 
payment is about one-fourth cent a word. 


J. W. Greenberg, editor of Good Hardware 
(912 Broadway, New York), says that as 
February is the dullest month in the year for 
the hardware dealer he is gathering material 
for an article on “ How to Take the Jinx out 
of February.” He is interested accordingly 
in concrete, practical ideas that hardware 
dealers are actually using to overcome this 
sump, and will be glad to have contributions, 
‘ith pictures, about dealers who have had in- 
fenuity and enterprise enough to figure out 
\ ays of overcoming this February dullness. 
Droll Stories (709 Sixth avenue, New 
York ) is urgently in need of short stories 
and novelettes. Stories must have a droll, 
\ himsical, or humorous twist, in keeping with 
the name of the magazine. The central situa- 
tion may have either of these situations, the 
development and incidences may be either, the 
type of narration may be either, or all three 
factors may be included, but in some respect 
or other that droll, whimsical, or humorous 
effect must be outstanding. must 
also have a sex flavor, but withal be clean 
Payment will be made on acceptance. 


Stories 


The publishers of Light Magazine will be 
pleased to consider manuscripts and photo- 
graphs pertaining to current progress in the 
science, art, and business of lighting. Arti- 
cles containing from 1,000 to 2,000 words are 
most desirable. Magazine rates will be paid 
on acceptance, and all communications should 
he addressed to R. E. Scott, managing editor, 
' ‘ht Magazine, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Prospective contributors will find it advan- 


tageous to examine a sample copy of the 
magazine, which will be mailed upon request. 


Outers’ Recreation (500 North Dearborn 
street, Chicago) has on hand considerable 
material, as a result of its $3,000 prize-story 
contest, and also because it has an unofficial 
staff of dependable writers who understand 
its needs and so keep it rather well supplied, 
but the magazine is always glad to examine 
carefully the work of writers who feel they 
have something to offer in its special field. 
Mr. Brimmer, the managing editor, says that 
it seems to him that the most appalling thing 
about the average manuscript coming to 
Outers’ Recreation is that it is not at all 
suited to the needs of the magazine, so that 
it is hard to understand why any intelligent 
person should have submitted it. To him it 
seems incredible that writers intending to 
contribute to a first-class outdoor magazine 
apparently do not study such publications so 
as to know exactly the type of story used. 
Payment is made by Outers’ Recreation on 
publications, at the minimum rate of one cent 
a word. 


True Confessions Magazine ( Robbinsdale, 
Minn.) announces that it is stocked up for 
several months to come with tabloid confes- 
sions for the “ Woman and Her Experiences ” 
page, but is in the market for first-person, 
realistic stories of love, mystery, and adven- 
ture ; also love stories that have a strong and 
attractive sex appeal. Manuscripts may con- 
tain from 1,500 to 7,500 words, and will be 
paid for on acceptance, at the rate of two 
cents a word. 


E. R. Manchester, editor of the Du Pont 
Magazine ( Wilmington, Delaware ), calls at- 
tention to the fact that writers commonly do 
not distinguish carefully between house or- 
gans for employees and those for salesmen, 
dealers, consumers, and so on. For example, 
the Du Pont Magazine is thought by many 
writers to be an employees’ publication. It 
isn't. More than ninety-eight per cent. of 
its circulation reaches manufacturers, jobbers, 
dealers, and the trade in general, and copy is 
largely furnished by contributors within the 
organization. The magazine is, however, al- 
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ways on the lookout for good photographs 
illustrating novel and interesting uses of Du 
Pont products in the arts and industries. It 
is not in the market at this time for general 
articles. 


Mrs. Mary Fanton Roberts, the managing 
editor of Arts & Decoration ( 50 West Forty- 
seventh street, New York), reports that the 
magazine is interested in any manuscript on 
domestic architecture that is really good ; in 
the fine arts and the industrial arts ; drama, 
painting, music, and literature ; in unusual and 
clever essays ; and in everything that touches 
the building of the home, the fitting, and th» 
furnishing of it. 


The American Legion Weekly (627 West 
Forty-third street, New York), the official 
publication of the American Legion, is in the 
market for short stories, not exceeding 500 
or 600 words. Any kind of a story is used, 
provided it is first-class and will interest an 
audience of men. The magazine would use a 
good serial of the same class if it could get 
one. Very little verse is used, and articles 
and photographs are supplied by members 
of the staff. Payment is made on acceptance. 


Dale R. Van Horn ( Walton, Nebraska ) 
announces that he is in the market for un- 
published photographs of many kinds, such as 
freaks, curios, labor-saving devices, new in- 
ventions, farm views depicting buildings or 
improvements rather than merely rural scenes, 
and summer and winter sport devices. Each 
photograph should be accompanied by neces- 
sary data, name and address, and return post- 
age. In some cases the negative of the photo- 
graph will be required, but usually not. From 
fifty cents to several dollars, according 10 
value, will be paid on acceptance. Mr. Van 
Horn would like to get in touch with photog- 
raphers who can furnish pictures regularly. 
Those who “deliver” will be in line for aa 
occasional assignment. More than 1,500 photo- 
graphs will be needed in Iy24. 

Renalles, Inc., Harry A. Swart, editorial 
director (6411 Hollywood boulevard, Holly- 
wood, Calif.), is seeking motion-picture stories 


for immediate production, and will be glad to 
consider for purchase and production original 
stories of every type, either in detailed synop- 
sis form or in continuity form. Stories must 
have a definite theme, whether of the city, the 
country, the sea, or the prairie, and may be 
child stories, animal stories, melodramas, com- 
edies, society dramas, or tragedies. The organ- 
ization particularly seeks stories written around 
local incidents, with local history and local 
characters. Where such a story is big enough 
and the locality warrants it, the company will 
film the story in the locality for which it is 
written, giving opportunity to local talent — 
writers, actors, and technical assistants — ‘+o 
aid in a motion-picture production without 
the necessity of journeying to Hollywood. 
Return postage on self-addressed envelope 
should be enclosed with all manuscripts sub- 
mitted. 


The Nation’s Business ( Washington, D. 
C. ) is in the market for articles of about 2,500 
words on general business subjects, prefer- 
ably illustrated. The magazine can also use 
occasionally short fiction dealing with busi- 
ness topics. Joseph W. Bishop is now the 
managing editor. 


Merle Crowell, the new editor of the 
American Magazine (381 Fourth avenue, 
New York ), says that the magazine is always 
in the market for good short stories, prefer- 
ably containing between 4,000 and 5,000 words. 
These must have plot strength, realistic char- 
acterization, and plenty of action and sus- 
pense. They should also be American, both 
in environment and in characterization. Mr. 
Crowell is also glad to see short sketches for 
the Interesting People and Family Money de- 
partments. Sketches for the Interesting Peo- 
ple department should not exceed 1,000 words, 
and should be accompanied by a number of 
unconventional photographs from which a se- 
lection may bé made. Remuneration for these 
sketches is made at a flat rate of $25 each. 
Sketches for the Family Money department 
should contain between 500 and 1,500 words. 


The Iowa Farmer and the Corn Belt 
Farmer ( Box 815, Des Moines, Iowa ), which 
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were consolidated in January, 1921, have now 
been separated, and will be published monthly, 
fifteen days apart, the lowa Farmer as a state 
paper, and the Corn Belt Farmer as a sectional 
paper. 


The General Newspaper Syndicate, P. O. 
Box 694, San Francisco, Calif., a new conceri: 
in the process of organization, is in the mar- 
ket for brief manuscripts suitable for news- 
paper syndicating, and wants articles pertain- 
ing to the home and housewife, travel articles, 
and similar material, a few jokes, and some 
verse of a humorous character. 


Farm and Home ( Myrick Building, Spring- 
field, Mass.) has a need for feature articles 
that will appeal to women — unusual successes 
farm women are making, either in straight 
farm work or with some side industry, new 
fancy work, and what communities are doing 
to lighten the work of farm women. The 
magazine also wants fiction, of from 3,000 19 
12,000 words, either humorous, love stories, or 
stories of plain folks. It is not necessary that 
the scene should be laid in a rural section. 
Good verse is wanted, as well as juvenile 
stories for boys and girls from ten to sixteen 
years old. 


C. Grand Pierre (242 West Forty-ninth 
street, New York ) announces the publication 
of Youth Perpetual —breezy, non-sectarian, 
informative, for regeneration, rejuvenation, 
and everlasting life-—and would like one or 
two more articles for the first issue. Pay- 
ment will not be as big as that of large maga- 
zines, and manuscripts should not exceed 1,200 
words. 


The Theatre Arts Magazine, which has 
been a quarterly, becomes the Theatre Arts 
Monthly (7 East Forty-second street, New 
York ) with the January issue. The editors 
will remain as heretofore, Edith J. R. Isaacs, 
Kenneth Macgowan, and Stark Young. The 
greater number of issues calls for more ma- 
terial, and the magazine is in the market for 
technical articles on the theatre — play writ- 
ing, producing, stage design, and similar 
topics — and for critical accounts of the work 


of important theatres, both in this country 
and abroad (exclusive of theatres in New 
York city ); also good drawings or photo- 
graphs of stage designs. Payment is made 
on publication. The magazine does not want 
press accounts of amateur productions, or 
personality articles about actors, producers, 
or others. 


The Drama Branch of the Community Arts 
Association, Santa Barbara, Calif., will con- 
sider original three-act plays, instead of a prize 
contest this season. No one-act plays will be 
considered. A royalty of $100 for two or 
three performances will be paid for any play 
suitable in local requirements for production. 


The Publicist (1457 Broadway, Suite 903, 
New York) especially wants scientific arti- 
cles that are not too encyclopedical, and that 
treat mainly of future scientific possibility 
and invention. 


Novelets ( 461 Eighth avenue, New York ) 
especially wants romantic sea novelets, of 
from 15,000 to 18,000 words. Action Stories, 
at the same address, especially wants short 
humorous stories. 


Opportunity (327 South La Salle street, 
Chicago ) wants some success stories built 
on interviews, with photographs, some inspir- 
ational articles, and some short stories. 


Telling Tales (80 East Eleventh street, 
New York ) will be published semi-monthly, 
beginning with the issue for January. 


The demand of the American Society 2f 
Composers, Authors, and Publishers that 
radio broadcasters shall pay for the privilege 
of broadcasting the music controlled by the 
Society has been refused by the memb:rs of 
the National Association of Broadcasters, who 
have stopped broadcasting the Society's music 
and now broadcast music released by the 
Association. With the broadcasting the an- 
nouncement is made by radio that the pieces 
to be performed have been released by the 
Association, and that song-writers, composers, 
and authors are requested to send their pro- 
ductions to the headquarters of the Assccia- 
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tion, 1265 Broadway, New York, for examina- 
tion. The Association has orgahized « Bur- 
eau of Release, and when a music compesi- 
tion is submitted and is found to possess 
musical merit and its lyric is clean an arrange- 
ment is made with the owner of the copyright 
for broadcasting. The Association says : 
“This is an unusual opportunity for writers 
of ability to have their works given superia- 
tive publicity, without the outlay of any cash.’ 


The publishers of Orient (132 Nassau 
street, New York) wilt award twenty-five 
dollars with each issue of Orient for the best 
short contribution, prose or poetry, to the 
“East and West” section of the magazine. 
Manuscripts should not exceed 3,000 words 
and should be typewritten. 


The American Wool and Cotton Reporter 
(530 Atlantic avenue, Boston ), believing that 
a continued discussion of manufacturing 
processes in various branches of the textile 
industry will materially assist manuiacturers 
in producing more economically and more 
efficiently, has arranged a series of competi- 
tions for $2,000 in prizes, open to any one 
connected in any way with the textile indus- 
try. The contest will be divided into four 
divisions : Individuals engaged in the cotton 
branch of the textile industry in the states ot 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas ; individuals 
engaged in the cotton branch of the textile 
industry in the rest of the United States, in- 
cluding the New England states ; individuals 
engaged in the knitting industry, regardless 
of location ; and individuals engaged in the 
woolen and worsted branch of the textile in- 
dustry, regardless of location. The prizes in 
each group will be divided as follows : First 
prize, $100; second prize, $50; third and 
fourth prizes, $25 ; ten prizes of $10 each ; 
and forty prizes of $5 each. Accepted stories 
are to become the property of the Americaa 
Wool and Cotton Reporter without further 
payment, and will be published in the maga- 
zine, numbered serially in the order in which 
they are received, but without signature, name, 


or other means of identification. They may 
offer suggestions for arrangement of machin- 
ery, methods of routing material through the 
mill, suggestions for improving processes, de- 
fects that may have been discovered in pres- 
ent methods of accomplishing a given result, 
and the suggestion for overcoming such de- 
fects, or any other thought that may occur *o 
the writer which he thinks would be of in- 
terest to some one else. 


Better Times (100 Gold street, New York) 
offers prizes amounting to $1,750 — $1,000, 
$500, and $250 — for the best plan for the 
further co-ordination of charitable and social 
work in the city of New York. The contest 
is open to any individual, organization, or 
group of individuals, and the plans must 
provide for: (1) More effective co-opera- 
tion among the social agencies, public and 
private: (2) Co-ordinated planning for 
social needs ; and (3) Increasing public un- 
derstanding of these needs, of the agencies 
dealing with them, and of the results being 
achieved. The plan should describe definitely 
the practical steps to be taken, and no limit is 
set as to the number of words, but prefer- 
ably it should not exceed 5,000, and a sum- 
mary not exceeding 500 words must accom- 
pany each plan. Manuscripts, typewritten on 
one side of the paper, must be submitted 
anonymously and be accompanied by a plain 
envelope containing name and address. The 
contest will close April 1. 


The editors of Physical Culture ( 1926 
Broadway, New York) want photographs 
showing the body beautiful for use in their 
rotogravure section, and will award a prize 
of $100 twice a year, covering the periods 
from January to June and from July to De- 
cember, the prize to be awarded on considera- 
tions of good physique, beautiful posing, and 
artistic photography. In addition, they offer 
a prize of $5 for the best photograph pub- 
lished each month, and $3 each for every 
other photograph published in this depart- 
ment. 


Business men of the Shenandoah Valley «f 
Virginia are inaugurating a campaign to ad- 
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vertise the valley to the outside world. A 
prize of $50 is offered for a slogan in the 
form of a few apt words or a terse expression 
which shall best suggest the beauty and nat- 
ural resources as well as the industrial ad- 
vantages. Slogans must be submitted on card- 
board or heavy paper 3% x 5% inches in size, 
and must be mailed in sealed envelopes. The 
contest is open to any one and there is no limit 
to the number of slogans a person may sub- 
mit. The contest will close at midnight Feb- 
ruary 15. 


The prize-winning plan in Edward W. 
Bok’s $100,000 world peace plan contest has 
been given to Mr. Bok by Elihu Root, chair- 
man of the jury of award. The author of the 
plan will receive $50,000 at once, but his name 
will not be disclosed until his plan can be 
submitted to a referendum of the American 
people, which will be undertaken through the 
press, churches, clubs, and postoffices, begin- 
ning January 7— when the winning plan will 
be made public. If the plan wins public ap- 
proval through the referendum, the author 
will receive another $50,000 and his name will 
be made known. The referendum is expected 
to be completed by February 1. 


The Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes for 


1923 have been awarded, as follows : Class 
A — First prize, $1,000, to Franklin Winton 
Ryan, A.B.. for a study entitled “ Usury and 
Usury Laws”; second prize, $500, to Felix 
Morley, A.B., for a study entitled “ Unem- 
ployment Relief in Great Britain”; honorable 
mention to H. Bruce Price, A.B., for a study 
entitled “The Inspection and Grading of 
Grain”; and to Norman Sidney Buck, A. B., 
for a study entitled “ The Development of the 
Organization of Anglo-American Trade, 1800- 
1850.” Class B— First prize, $300, to Fred 
A. Dudley, Class of 1923, Oberlin College, for 
a study on “ The Membership of State Banks 
in the Federal Reserve System”; second prize, 
$200, to Clarence T. Richardson, Class cf 
1923, Indiana University, for a study on “ Co- 
operative Milk Marketing.” 

Poetry has awarded its 1923 prizes for 
poems as follows : The Helen Haire Levin- 
son prize, $200, for a poem or group of poems 


by a citizen of the United States, to Edward 
Arlington Robinson, for “Avenel Gray,’ 
published in Poetry for October, 1922 ; prize 
of $100 offered by an anonymous guarantor, 
for a poem or group of poems, without dis- 
tinction of nationality, to Lola Ridge, for 
“The Fifth-floor Window,” published in 
Poetry for March ; and the prize of $100, 
intended as a token of appreciation and en- 
couragement for good work by a young poet, 
offered this year by Mrs. Rockefeller Mc- 
Cormick, to H. Stuart, for his group entitled 
“ Poems,” published in Poetry for April. 


The Poetry Society has awarded the 1923 
prizes in the American Undergraduate Poetry 
contest. The first prize, $100, was won by 
Maurice Lesemann, of the University of Chi- 
cago, for “In the Range Country.” The sec- 
ond prize was won by Countee P. Cullen, of 
New York University, for “The Ballad of 
the Brown Girl.” Twelve other contestants 
received honorable mention. The prizes were 
offered by Witter Bynner, who offers the 
same prizes for 1924. Manuscripts must be 
sent to Mrs. Edgar Speyer, 22 Washington 
Square, North, New York, before May 15. 
Not more than two hundred lines will be con- 
sidered from any one person, but previous 
publication will not disqualify a poem. 


The Laird Extension Institute has awarded 
the prizes for the best ending to a skeleton- 
ized story-plot as follows : Mrs. C. W. Cum- 
mings, $25 ; Anna M. Wirth, $10 ; Mrs. B. O. 
Calkin, $5 ; Emily K. Boyd, $3 ; Rev. Addi- 
son Hainer, $2; Mrs. Latolia L. Bigham, 
Hope F. Kilby, Lucile Rosenthaler, Jon Leon- 
ard LeRoy, and Mrs. Elizabeth Butler, $1 
each. 


The Pioneer Writers Guild of America has 
divided the $150 prize offered for the best 
short story between Norman Fitts, Anthony 
Noon, and Esther Pinch. The $150 prize for 
poetry has been divided between S. H. Sam- 
uels, Rita Chisholm Frame, Betty von Nard- 
roff, Margaret Curtis McKay, Marion Chis- 
nell Urch, and James Marlow. 


The winners in the Etude prize contest are : 
Piano solos ( Class 1) Cecil Burleigh, E. R. 
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Kroeger, J. G. Cummings; (Class 2) 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, Anna Priscilla 
Risher, Rob Roy Peery ; ( Class 3) Arnoldo 
Sartorio, Cuthbert Harris. Vocal solos 
(Class 1) Paul Ambrose. Choruses : 
( Class 1 ) J. Lamont Galbraith, R. M. Stults; 
( Class 2) Richard Kieserling, George Tomp- 
kins ; ( Class 3) Fay Foster, and Richard I. 
Pitcher. 


The Hawthornden prize for 1923 in Eng- 
land has been awarded to David Garnett for 
his book, “Lady Into Fox.” The prize is 
£100 and is given annually to the author of the 
most promising imaginative literary work of 
the year by a writer under forty years of age. 
It has been awarded previously as follows : 
1919, Edward Shanks, “ The Queen of China,” 
and poems ; 1920, John Freeman, “ Poems”; 
1921, Roma Wilson, “The Death of So- 
ciety’; 1922, Edmund Blunden, “ The Shep- 
herd.” 


Prize offers still open :— 


Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism : For the American novel 
published during the year which shall best present 
the wholesome atmosphere of American life and the 
highest standard of American manners and man- 
hood, $1,000: for the original American play, pev- 
formed in New York, which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good taste, and good 
manners, $1,000 ; for the best book of the year on 
the history of the United States, $2,000 ; for the best 
American biography teaching patriotic and unselfish 
services to the people, illustrated by an eminent 
example, $1,000 ; for the best volume of verse pub- 
lished during the year by an American author, 
$1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to 
$3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
nually under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
Nominations of candidates must be made in writing 
on or before February 1 of each year, addressed to 
the Secretary of Columbia University, New York, on 
forms that may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the University. 

Charles Boardman Hawes prize of $2,000 offered 
by the Atlantic Monthly Press for the best manu- 
‘script of an adventure story, competition closing 
October 1, 1924. Particulars in October Writer. 

Hart, Schaffner and Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, 
$300, and $200 for the four best studies in the eco- 
nomic field submitted by June 1, 1924. Particulars 
in June WRITER. 

Prizes of $2,500, $1,000, and $500 for designs for 
Christmas cards to advance the idea of World 
Peace, offered by the National League of Women 


Voters, contest closing January 14. Particulars in 
November Writer. 

Prize of $10 weekly offered by Judge ( New York ) 
for the best story, received for its department 
“Stories to Tell.” Particulars in February, 1922, 
Writer. 

Prize of $500 for the best long story or novel 
offered by the Junaluska Woman’s Club, contest 
extended to July 1, 1924. Particulars in February 
Writer. 

Drama League prize of $200 for the best full- 
length play and prize of $100 for the best one-act 
play dealing with Biblical material or ethical teach- 
ing, competition to close April 1. Particulars in 
November WritTER. 

Prize of $100 for an original play suitable for 
presentation on outdoor stage, offered by the Forest 
Theater, Carmel, Calif., competition to close Feb- 
ruary 1. Particulars in November Writer. 

Leland Stanford Kemnitz prize of $100 for the 
best sonnet or group of sonnets submitted by a 
Bookfellow before April 1. Particulars in Novem- 
ber Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the Cosmopolis Press, 
257 West Seventy-first street, New York, for the best 
play, motion-picture scenario, or short story adapt- 
able into play or scenario on the American jail as 
a force in the creation of criminals and the fostering 
of crime. Closing date of contest not yet deter- 
mined. Particulars in December Writer. 

Prizes of $50, $25, and $10 for the best essays on 
the “ Causes of the American Revolution,” offered 
by the National Americanization Committee of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, contest closing March r. 
Particulars in December Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $75 for the best sonnets 
about cities, offered by Mrs. Alice Hunt Bartlett, 27 
West Sixty-seventh street, New York, contest clos- 
ing May 31. Particulars in December Writer. 

Award of $25,000 offered through the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations for the best plan 
that shall bring to the world the greatest security 
from war, competition closing July 1. Particulars 
in December WRITER. 

Prizes amounting to $1,600 offered by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. Particulars from Mrs. 
Edwin B. Garrigues, 1527 Spruce street, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Berkshire Music Colony, Inc., prize of $1,000 for 
the best chamber composition which shall include 
one or more vocal parts in combination with instru- 
ments, submitted by April 15, 1924. Particulars in 
May WRITER. 

Prize of $2,500, to be awarded in 1923 and every 
three years thereafter, and an annual prize of $300, 
offered by the Chicago Trust Company for the best 
contribution on any subject relating to business de- 
velopment and the modern trust company. Par- 
ticulars in the August Writer. 

Prizes for poetry and prose offered by the French 
Olympic Committee, 30 Rue de Grammont, Paris, 
France, competition closing February 1, 1924. Par- 
ticulars in September Writer. 

Prizes for the best one-act play and the best full- 
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length play offered by the Drama Branch of the 
Community Arts Association, Santa Barbara, Calit., 
competition closing February 1, 1924. Particulars in 
October Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 for a song to supplant “ Bright 
College Years,” announced by the Yale Alumni 
Advisory Board, contest for words to close January 
1, 1924; for music, May 1, 1924. Particulars in Au- 
gust Writer. 

Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the Nation, 
poems to be submitted between Thanksgiving Day 
and New Year’s Day of each year. 
February Writer. 

Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina ; 
Blindman Prize of $250; Southern Prize of $100 ; 
Society’s Prize of $25 ; Henry E. Harman Prize of 
$25; Sky Lark Prize of $10— all offered annually. 
Particulars in January Writer. 

Harvard Advertising Award, founded by Edward 
W. Bok, for the best advertisements published in 
the United States and Canada from October, 1923, 
to October, 1924. Particulars in October Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $350 offered by the Lyric 
West for the best work published in its pages from 
April, 1923, to April, 1924. 

Monthly prizes amounting to $1,000 offered by 
Science and Invention, 53 Park place, New York, 
for ideas told briefly in sketches and pictures. Par- 
ticulars in December WrirTer. 

Monthly prize of $25 offered by Station WLW for 
the best radio dealing with 


Particulars in 


Americanism, contests 
closing the first of each month, and manuscripts to 
be sent to Radio Department, Crosley Manufactur 
ing Co., ~incinnati, Ohio. 
Writer. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on Natural 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Fhoto-Era Maga- 
zine ( Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an 
advanced competition and a beginner’s competition. 

Monthly frizes offered by Science and Invention 
for the best articles on “ Electricity on the Car,” 
and for suggestions for the “‘How to Make It” 
department ; also for the best wrinkle, formula, or 
recipe — some good method of doing things in or 
about the laboratory. Particulars in 
Writer. 

Monthly contests amounting to $so for scientific 
humor, offered by Science and Invention, 53 Park 
place, New York. Particulars in September Writer. 

Annual international prize essay contest of $1,000, 
offered by Orient, 132 Nassau street, New York, 
Subject for 1924, “ World Renaissance.” Particulars 
in September Wartrer. 

The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the Brit- 
ish Academy. Particulars in May, 19020, Writer. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature in 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the rrevious 
twelve months. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 


Particulars in December 


February 


original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in May Writer, 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Anne. Bosworth Greene, whose serial, 
“Greylight,” is now running in St. Nicholas, 
and whose book, “ The Lone Winter,” was- 
published last March by the Century Com- 
pany, says she started out to be an artist, 
went through the Boston art schools, and for 
some years had a studio at Provincetown. 
Then she bought a farm in Woodstock, Ve-- 
mont, where she has since been raising Shet- 
land ponies, sketching a little, and writing a 
great deal. Mrs, Greene says she has always 
wanted and always meant to write ever since 
she was at school, but she thinks it was be- 
cause the farm seemed to need to be told 
about that she actually began to write. She 
has had a number of essays in the Century 
Magazine, and “ Greylight,” which is now 
being published in St. Nicholas, considerably 
abridged, will be published in full in book 
form by the Century Company in the fall of 
1924. Mrs. Greene and her daughter are 
spending this winter in London, where she ‘s 
busy with another book, as well as some short 
articles and essays, but she expects to return 
to her beloved farm next June, after travel 
in Italy, France, and Switzerland. “ The 
Lone Winter,” much to Mrs. Greene’s amuse- 
ment, is called a novel in England, and one 
English editor wrote to her requesting some 
short fiction written with “the same sincere 
purpose and quality of human interest.” For 
the benefit of St. Nicholas readers, Mrs. 
Greene adds that “ Greylight” is a real pony 
and that she still has him—as beautiful and 
as valiant as ever —the mascot of their farm. 
“ He races and runs in our big mountain pas- 
ture like a little snow-white Arab ; he still 
leads all the other ponies, who follow him 
slavishly ; and there is another book of his 
Vermont farm adventures yet to be writtea 
(Grey’s doings could fill about 
books !).” 


three 


Ethel Styles Middleton, the author of 
“Judgment of the Storm,” the first script 
selected for production by the Palmer Play 
Corporation, is the wife of a Pittsburgh fac- 
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tory foreman, and a student in the Palmer 
school of photoplay-writing. For her story, 
selected from among thousands submitted by 
students of the school, Mrs. Middleton has 
been paid one thousand dollars cash, and she 
will receive royalties on the receipts for the 
next five years. “Judgment of the Storm” 
will be published in book form by Double- 
day, Page & Co., in a novelized version by 
Roy Mason. 


Helen Santmyer, who wrote the poem, “ To 
the Egyptian Lady Sennuwy,” printed in 
Scribner’s for November, was born in Ohio, 
and says that like all good middle-westerners 
she expects to go back to the Middle West 
to live when she has made her fortune. She 
is a graduate of the class of 1918 at Welles- 
ley, and for several years after graduation 
was at Charles Scribner’s Sons in New York. 
Then, after teaching at home for a year, she 
became an assistant in the department of 
English Literature at Wellesley, where she 
has since remained. 


Mary Sears, whose stories, “The Jade 
Necklace” and “A Man’s Game,” appeared 
in Breezy Stories for December, was born in 
Western Massachusetts and is a graduate of 
Smith College, where she specialized in Eng- 
lish. She has been writing since 1917, and 
has had stories in Saucy Stories, Live Stories, 
Snappy Stories, Young’s Magazine, Breezy 
Stories, Droll Stories, and Town Topics. 
Mrs. Sears has taken short-story courses, and 
she believes that style and facile expression 
of ideas can be acquired only by persistent and 
consistent practice, and that it is more benefi- 
cial to write a certain amount of time each 
day than to write only according to mood and 
inspiration. She tries to live up to this 
theory, but as she is forced to economize her 
writing time, having two very young children, 
besides a husband and a home to look after, 
she does a great deal of thinking beforehand, 
planning each detail and each step in the de- 
velopment of the plot before setting even the 
first word on paper. She is a firm believer 
that in writing, as in other fields, “ haste 
makes waste,” and she never begins actual 
work upon an idea until she has carried it in 
her mind for days or weeks, or long enoug® 


to satisfy herself that she has chosen the 
clearest and most forceful method of present- 
ing it. She seldom rewrites and revises, but 
usually, even in long stories, writes directly 
on the typewriter. 


Donald Ogden Stewart, author of the story, 
“The Invulnerating Solution,” in the Decem- 
ber Scribner’s, was born in Columbus, Ohio, 
November 30, 1894. After graduation from 
Yale University in 1916, Mr. Stewart entered 
business, and it was not until the spring of 
1921 that he decided to undertake writing as 
a career. His first efforts appeared in Vanity 
Fair and in the Bookman, and his first book, 
“A Parody Outline of History,” was pub- 
lished by the George H. Doran Company in 
the fall of 1921. He then lived abroad for a 
year, during which time he wrote “ Perfect 
Behavior,” published by the Doran Company 
in the fall of 1922. Upon Mr. Stewart’s re- 
turn to this country in 1923, he spent the sum- 
mer at the MacDowell Colony, at Peterboro, 
N. H., where he wrote “ Aunt Polly’s Story 
of Mankind,” published by the Doran Com- 
pany in November. 


W. F. G. Thacher, whose story, “ Boy's 
Grief,” appeared in the November Atlantic, 
dates his interest in short-story writing from 
the publication of his first effort in the Nas- 
sau Literary Magazine at Princeton nearly 
twenty-five years ago. After graduation, he 
became an editor of the Pacific Monthly at 
Portland, Oregon, and later a special writer 
for Sunset. During this time he had some 
success in marketing short stories, but most 
of his output was absorbed by the Pacific 
Monthly. In later years he has been teach 
ing, having been for ten years a member of 
the faculty of the University of Oregon, in 
the department of English, where his exper- 
ience as a writer and an editor have been 
turned to account in the development of a 
very vital interest in creative writing in his 
classes. Among his former students who 
have achieved success in‘ the field of fiction 
are Edison Marshall, Leslie Blades, and E. J. 
Haycox. Mr. Thacher has in preparation a 
book on short-story writing. “In spite of 
the many books, many of which are excellent, 
now on the market,” he says, “I have confi- 
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dence that I have found a method and a mass 
of material that will be of value to the teach- 
ers of short-story writing, and, 1 hope, to 
writers themselves.” 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Conrad.— Joseph Conrad— Teodor Josef 
Konrad Korzeniowski — the little Polish boy 
who with his sad young mother followed an 
exiled father into banishment and learned his 
letters from his parent’s translations of the 
English and French classics, at the age of 
nine put his finger on a blank space on the 
map of Africa and said : “I shall go there.” 
At seventeen he went to sea, sailed to the 
West Indies, to the East, the Indian Ocean, 
navigated dark uncharted rivers in the heart 
of the Congo while he thought of Mark 
Twain’s story of the Mississippi pilot, and 
was brought back to England deathly ill with 
an African fever ; but there was saved from 
that ghastly African adventure seven chap- 
ters of an uncompleted story, “ Almayer’s 
Folly,” rescued somehow or other when all 
the rest of the young officer's baggage was 
dumped into the Congo. Slowly the story 
grew. Finally it was sent to a publisher, who 
brought it out for six shillings. Today, 
twenty-eight years later, the price of that 
small edition is about seventy dollars and the 
manuscript was sold recently for $5,300. 

Van Loon.— Hendrik Willem Van Loon, 
the man who made history pay, told yesterday 
how he, an obscure professor at Antioch Col- 
lege in 1921, had in two years become the best 
paid historian. 

“Writing for the Associated Press in 
Russia at the cable toll of a dollar a word 

taught me how to tell a story,” says Dr. Van 
’ Loon, “but I had thirty years of preparation 
for the work. When I was nine years old, 
a schoolboy in Holland, I started to compile 
an encyclopedia of universal knowledge in 
four copybooks with blue covers, but I aban- 
doned that at the age of ten. I have studied 
and taught history all my life, however. Be- 
fore writing the history of the world I had 
written seven other historical works that no- 
body read. When I got in a special depart- 
ment of knowledge in writing the story of 


mankind I consulted authoritative works. 
Those who have gone over the work with 
a magnifying glass, looking for a chance i> 
expose me, have been disappointed. 

“My first training in the simple style of 
writing came in 1905, when Melville E. Stone 
sent me to Russia. 

“I covered the Russian revolution for the 
A. P., with cable tolls about a dollar a word, 
and there is no training that could possibly 
equal it in compelling you to make your story 
brief and interesting. I had the advantage 
of the criticism of Melville E. Stone, who is 
an excellent judge of writing and a great foe 
of wasted words, especially when they cost a 
dollar apiece. 

“ Besides my A. P. experience there is an- 
other thing that has benefited my style, in my 
opinion. That is the fact that I am a for- 
eigner and am restricted in my use of Enz- 
lish. I have not the facility of the native. If 
I had been born here I should probably have 
written the book in such a way that it would 
have remained unread on the bookshelves. I 
have to write very simply in order to make my 
meaning intelligible to myself.”— New York 
Herald. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they mention THe Writer.] 


Tue Humor or Max Beersoum. 
Yale Review for January. 

A Visrror to tHE Brownincs. Edited by Leon- 
ard Huxley. Yale Review for January. 
Tue Spirit or Tuomas Harpy. 
Fletcher. Yale Review for January. 
Story Awnimats. Caroline Francis 
Yale Review for January. 
As I Saw Ir From an 
Engravings 
trated. L. 


Wilbur Cross, 


John Gould 
Richardson. 


Ill — 
Illus- 


Epitor’s Desk. 
from Old Century Magazines. 
Frank Tooker. Century for December. 

Tae Ovpest Woopncvt. Illustrated. Burton 
Emmett. Century for December. 

Day In anpd Day Ovr. Franklin P. Adams, 
Christopher Morley, Don Marquis, and Heywood 
Broun — Manhattan Wits. Ilustrated. Carl Van 
Doren. Century for December. 
THACKERAY AND His Curvpren. — I. 
Edited by His Granddaughter, Hester 
Ritchie. Harper’s for December. 
Our CHANGING JOURNALISM. 
lantic for December. 


Illustrated, 
Thackeray 


Bruce Bliven. At- 
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Tue Greatest LittLe Boox 
( Dickens’s ‘‘ Christmas Carol ”’ ). 
ton. Atlantic for December. 

An Intimate Portrait or R. L. S. sy His Step- 
son—II. Lloyd Osbourne. Scribner’s for Decem- 
ber. 

Frank SwiInNerTON. With frontispiece portrait. 
Thomas Beer. Bookman for December. 

On a CERTAIN CONDESCENSION TOWARD SERIALS. 
Rupert Hughes. Bookman for December. 

Puttinc Humor Into a Novet. Homer Croy. 
Bookman for December. 

Tue Lyrerary Sporiticnt. XXV—Amy Lowell. 
With Caricature by William Gropper. Bookman for 
December. 

BLurss. 
cember. 

Crype Fitcx. With portrait. 
ington. Drama for December. 

SuccEEDING witH Scenarios—IV. J. Clarence 
Coonleigh. Drama for December. 

WorpswortH’s MARGARET ; OR THE RuineD Cor- 
TaGE. N. F. Adkins. Modern Language Notes for 
December. 

Tue Reticious Opinions oF CHARLES Lams. 
With frontispiece portrait. Dudley Wright. Open 
Court for November. 

THe SeEcEsSSION PROGRAM. 
Magazine for May-August. 

Henry James, Viewep sy His Portrait PAINTER. 
With portrait. Literary Digest for December 8. 

Czecuo-Stovakia’s LITERARY PropHet. ( Alois 
Jirasek ). With portrait. Literary Digest for De- 
cember 8. 

Wry Yeats Is a Nospet Prize Man. 
graph. 

THE 
Story. 


IN THE WoRrRLD 
A. Edward New- 


Robert C. Benchley. Forum for De- 


Marguerite Mer- 


Pierre Loving. S4N 


With photo- 
Literary Digest for December 8. 
RapIcAL DEFECT IN THE AMERICAN 
Literary Digest for December 22. 


SHORT 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


The new Canadian copyright act, effective 
January 1, involves some radical changes. 
The chief change affects the process of copy- 
right. Heretofore it was necessary for a 
writer to be registered at the department to 
secure protection. Under the new act the 
“creation” of a literary work involves 
copyright. This is to say that the man who 
writes a book or article acquires the copy- 
right of it automatically by reason of its 
authorship. Registration may be made and 
might be helpful in litigation for infringe- 
ment, but it is not necessary. 

Van Wyck Brooks, one of the editors of 
the Freeman, has been awarded the annual 
prize of $2,000 given by the Dial for service 
to letters. The award has previously been 
made to Sherwood Anderson and T. S. Eliot. 


The donor of the prize of $25,000, to be 
given by the National Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations, for the best plan which 
will, through education, bring to the world 
the greatest security from war, is Raphiel 
Herman, a retired manufacturer of Buffalo 
and Detroit. 

Rita Weiman, novelist and playwright, has 
been cleared of charges of plagiarism claiming 
that her story, “The Stage Door,’ was 
copied from “At a Café Chantant,” py 
Charles Belmont Davis. 

George W. Cable and Mrs. Hannah L. 
Cowing were married December 15 at the 
home of Mr. Cable’s daughter, Mrs. J. Alfred 
Chard, Montclair, N. J. This is Mr. Cable's 
third marriage. e 

Edward H. O’Brien, compiler of yearly 
anthologies of short stories, has recently 
married Miss Loma Wilson, a young English 
novelist. 


Justice Kirkpatrick has set aside the will 
of the late Dr. Charles M. Freeman, by which 
he sought to leave the bulk of an estate of 
$225,000 to his chauffeur and only one dollar 
to his wife, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, hold- 
ing that Dr. Freeman was mentally incapable 
of making a will, 

Morris Gilbert 
Smart Set. 


“ Wordsworth,” by H. W. Garrod ( Ox- 
ford University Press ), is a collection of lec- 
tures and essays on the poet’s life and work. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. have brought out a re- 
vised edition of “ Shelley : The Man and the 
Poet,” by A. Clutton-Brock. 


“Dr. Johnson: A Study in 18th Century 
Humanism,” by Percy H. Houston, of the 
University of California, is published by the 
Harvard University Press. 

“Midwest Portraits,” by Harry Hansen 
( Harcourt, Brace, & Co.), is an account of 
literary days in Chicago. 

“The Speaking of English Verse,” by Elsie 
Fogerty (E. P. Dutton & Co.), contains, 
among others, chapters on “ The Distinction 
Between Prose and Verse,” “ Music and Poe- 
try,” “ The History of Verse Patterns,” “The 
Elements of Verse Speaking,” and “ Dramatic 
Verse” 


is the new editor of the 
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“The Praise of Folly,” by Bliss Perry 
( Houghton Mifflin Company ), consists of a 
group of papers on literary topics. 


“Some Authors,” by the late Walter 
Raleigh ( Oxford University Press ), consists 
of essays dealing with Boccaccio, Robert 
Burns, Thomas Howell, Percy B. Shelley, 
“Don Quixote,” “The Battle of the Books,” 
and other subjects. 


“Dramatis Personae,” by Arthur Symons, ‘s 
published by the Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Boni & Liveright have published a new edi- 
tion of “Main Currents in Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Literature,” by Georg Brandes. 


The second volume of “The Outline of 
Literature,” edited by John Drinkwater, is 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Harper & Bros. publish “ A History of the 
American Drama,” by Arthur Hobson Quinn, 
professor of English at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

“Robert Browning : Man and Poet,” treat- 
ing of the first half of the poet’s life, and 
“Robert Browning : Poet and Philosopher,” 
treating of the latter part of his life, both 
written by Frances M. Sim, are published by 
D. Appleton & Co. 


“Garrulities of an Octogenarian Editor,” 
by Henry Holt, is published by the Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

“W. S. Gilbert : His Life and Letters,” by 
Sidney Dark and Rowland Grey, is published 
by the George H. Doran Company. 

“My University Days.” by Maxim Gorky 
(Boni & Liveright ) is an autobiographical 
account of the author’s youth and early man- 
hood. 


“Robert Burns : His Life and Genius,” by 
Andrew Dakers, is published by E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 


“The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson,” by 
Rosalind Masson ( Frederick A. Stokes Co.), 
contains much new material, with portraits, 
representations of scenes, and  fac-simile 
autographs. 

“Anton Chekhov,” by William Gerhardi 
( Duffield & Co.), gives a brief survey of the 
Russian fiction writer and dramatist, 
something about his plays. 


with 


Henry Holt & Co. publish “ William De 
Morgan and His Wife,” by A. M. W. Stirl- 
ing. 

Frank Swinnerton’s critical studies of R. 
L. Stevenson and George Gissing have been 
republished by the George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 

An “Index to Short Stories,” arranged by 
titles and authors, with a list of periodicals 
and of collected editions, compiled by Ina Ten 
Eyck Firkins, is published by the H. W. Wil- 
son Company. 

“The Friar in Fiction,” by Joseph Spencer 
Kennard, is published by Brentano's. 

“An Analysis of Writing,” by Harold P. 
Scott, assistant professor of rhetoric in the 
University of Michigan ( Alfred A. Knopf ), 
discusses, among other subjects, “ Writing 
and Thinking,” “Logical Methods,” and 
“The Moods of Writing.” 

“The Continuity of Letters,’ by John 
Bailey (Oxford University Press ), consists 
of essays on “Life and Art in English Poe- 
try,” “Shakspere’s Histories,” “Don Quixote,” 
“A Mistaken View of Wordsworth,” “Na- 
poleon in Poetry,” and other literary topics. 

“Expressive English” and “Historic Eng- 
lish,” by James C. Fernald, are both published 
by Funk & Wagnalls. 

“Japanese Poetry,” an historical essay with 
two hundred and thirty translations, by Cur- 
tis Hidden Page, is published by the Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 

Henry Holt & Co. have published a pamph- 
let, entitled “ Robert Frost the Man and His 
Work,” containing a biographical sketch by 
Amy Lowell, which they will be glad to send 
upon request. 

Frederick Dixon, editor of the International 
Interpreter, died in New York November 2s, 
aged about fifty years. 

Mrs. Don Marquis ( Reina Melcher Mar- 
quis ) died at Forest Hills, L.I., N. Y., Dec- 
ember 2, aged forty-two. 

Maurice Barrés died in Paris December 4, 
aged sixty-one. 

Margaret Warner Morley died in Wash- 
ington December 12, aged sixty-five. 

Edna Dean Proctor died in Framingham, 
Mass., December 18, aged ninety-four. 





